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DEVELOPMENT in India is primarily the 
responsibility of the Centre, but a federal system of 
government permits and requires the States to piay a 
significant role also. The most important factor in this 
study is that only the Centre has enough financial! re- 
sources and skilled personnel to implement large-scale 
industrial plans. Yet India is committed to a federal 
system and the constitution requires division of respon- 
sibility between the Centre and the States. The Seventh 
Schedule of the constitution lists Union, State and con- 
current powers separately, but only those powers cover- 
ing industry are pertinent here. Jurisdiction over indus- 
try is assigned to the States, except for two important 
items. The Union List gives the Centre jurisdiction over 
industries (1) declared by Parliament to be necessary 
for defense or war and (2) “the control of which by 
the Union is declared by Parliament by law to be ex- 
pedient in the public interest.”* The second exception 
is a key one and has provided the authority for Parlia- 
ment to pass the Industries Development and Regula- 
tion Act of 1951, the basic law governing most of the 
subsequent steps taken by the Centre. 

The constitution also assigns to States authority over 
the production, supply and distribution of goods, but 
this, too, has a significant exception. The Concurrent 
List assigns jurisdiction to the Union over the proeduc- 
tion, supply and distribution of goods in those cases 
where control by the Centre is deemed to be expedient 
in the public interest.* This is a broad statement which 


Dr. Friedman, who is an Instructor of Political Science 
at Michigan State University, gathered the material in this 
article during his visit to India in 1956-57. 


may include control by the Centre over foodstuffs, in- 
cluding oils, cattle fodder, raw cotton and raw jute, 
and over labor, price control and factory regulations. 
A consultant in public administration to the Indian 
government has pointed out that the Seventh Schedule 
confines India more rigidly than is apparent in any 
other important federal nation.* He contends that the 
Centre is severely handicapped in carrying out develop- 
ment programs because the constitution assigns most 
powers and revenues to the States.‘ This position is an 
accurate one, particularly in that it warns that the 
Centre may find itself short of constitutional authority 
to expand social welfare programs in the future.* At 
present, however, the Centre dominates industrial pro- 
jects and will do so as long as the States must abdicate 
their constitutional responsibilities because of lack of 
resources. A prime example of how the Union makes 
the most use of its constitutional authority was the 
passage of the Industries Development and Regulation 


3 Paul H. Appleby, Public Administration in India: Re- 
port of a Survey, Government of India, 1953, p. 56. 

4 Ibid., p. 45. 

5 Ibid., p. 19. 


1 The Constitution of India (as modified up to the Ist 
November, 1956), Seventh Schedule, List 1, entry 7 and 
entry 52. 

2 Ibid., List III, entry 33. 
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Act of 1951 (extensively amended in 1956). The act 
lists all industries which the Union will control in the 
public interest. All individual corporations in the in- 
dustries so listed must register with the central govern- 
ment and no new ones can be started without a license. 
By this means, the Centre has available the information 
it needs to investigate and regulate industrial undertak- 
ings to any extent desired.° 

Aside from these legislative and constitutional provi- 
sions, the Union government has extended its control 
over national industrial development by means of four 
processes: (1) national economic planning; (2) an 
overwhelming share of industrial financing; (3) devel- 
opment of heavy industry; and (4) provision of aid 
and advice to the States in the development of small- 
scale and village industries. The States, on the other 
hand, while playing a role in planning and in a few 
aspects of the development of heavy industry, are 
chiefly responsible for the implementation of small-scale 
and village industries schemes. The distribution of re- 
sponsibility for heavy and small-scale industries between 
the Centre and the States is the major division of gov- 
ernmental powers in India’s industrial developrnent. 
Heavy industry is almost exclusively the responsibility 
of the Centre. Should a State government, with com- 
mendable zeal but with inadequate resources, submit 
plans for its own steel plant or machine-tool factory, 
the Planning Commission would remind the States of 
the desirability of leaving heavy industry to the Centre. 
The Planning Commission has, in fact, issued such 
communications from time to time. 

The reasons for Central control of heavy industry 
are four-fold. First, the Union government has the ne- 
cessary financial resources, whereas the States do not. 
Second, the over-all needs of the nation’s economy can 
be evaluated more accurately at the Centre. Third, New 
Delhi has the technical competence at its command for 
large-scale projects, whereas only a few States do. 
Fourth, the Centre has already provided the constitu- 
tional and legislative background, discussed earlier, for 
its assumption of responsibility for heavy industrv. 

Jurisdiction by the Centre over heavy industry falls 
into two categories, public and private. In the public 
sector, the government plans, finances, organizes and 
operates incorporated companies. It also performs acces- 
sory functions, such as building schools and hospitals 
near the factories, providing health insurance for the 
workers and sometimes, where necessary, creating entire 
towns. In the private sector, the Centre exercises the 
licensing functions required in the Industries Develop- 
ment and Regulation Act and maintains a genera! type 


6 The Centre can even take over the management of a 
corporation under some conditions, but States cannot do so 
without the approval of the Centre. 
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of control by means of regulatory, financing and plan- 
ning powers. Financing and planning are subjects fit 
for separate consideration; they are supervised by dis- 
tinct governmental agencies in both the public and pri- 
vate sectors. But the managing, promoting and regulat- 
ing functions of the Centre are located primarily in the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry and the Ministry of 
Steel, Mines and Fuel. State government participation 
in the field of heavy industry is confined to two n:ajor 
areas: making available, by means of sale or leasing, 
land, water and power facilities for a particular indus- 
try: and the direct ownership and operation by some 
States of certain industries. Such ownership is usually 
the mere continuation of a state of affairs which ante- 
dated the Five-Year Plans. 


Government-Owned Heavy Industry 


In the public sector, incorporated companies which 
are owned and operated by the Union, or in the process 
of being built, range from a penicillin factory near 
Poona to a shipyard at Visakhapatnam in the state of 
Andhra. The list also includes lignite production, coal 
collieries and factories producing locomotives and rail 
coaches, machine tools, telephone cables, scientific in- 
struments, fertilizer, D.D.T., heavy electrical equipment 
and optical glass (scheduled, but not yet built).’ Cer- 
tainly not all of the above are considered to be heavy 
industry, but the organizational structure is the same 
for all. Most of them were under the jurisdiction of 
the Ministry of Production until post-election shuffling 
of the Cabinet in 1957 eliminated this Ministry and di- 
vided its duties among the Ministries of Steel, Mines 
and Fuel; Transport and Communications; and Com- 
merce and Industry. The President of India holds title 
to all the shares in the companies and the ministries 
nominate the boards of directors, which include both 
officials and private individuals. When a new factory 
is financed by the government, it is operated in the 
same way as any other ministry project until it is ready 
for production, at which time a corporation is formed. 
Once it begins operation the company is largely au- 
tonomous, requiring ministry approval for only certain 
matters, such as appointment of highly paid officers. 
The corporation’s manager, appointed by the board, 
can be anyone of competence and may be recruited 
from within or outside of government ranks. 

India’s policy is to keep the government-owned cor- 
porations as autonomous as possible, even more than 
is customary in Great Britain, which served as a model 
for the system. Government officials assert that the pur- 
pose of freeing the companies from too much ministry 
control is to avoid bureaucratic interference as much 


7 Second Five-Year Plan, Government of India, 1956, 
p. 417. 
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as possible and to maintain “business-like methods” in 
the companies’ operations.* 

The States have practically no role to play in these 
types of public heavy industries, not even the provision 
of electricity or water. Their only functions are to pro- 
vide police protection and conciliation machinery for 
the early stages of a labor dispute. 

Three Union-owned steel plants now under construc- 
tion (at Rourkela, Bhilai and Durgapur) have the 
same corporate organizations as other government com- 
panies, but they come under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Steel, Mines and Fuel. Ownership of the 
steel plants has implications more far-reaching than 
ownership of other types of industry. By entering the 
steel business, the Centre soon found itself involved in 
the necessity of providing housing, medical, educational, 
insurance and other facilities, which are normally under 
the jurisdiction of the States. The central goverriment 
is creating new towns in the areas surrounding the 
steel plants as it attracts technical personnel and work- 
men to the sites. The accessory functions attending the 
creation of the towns are, constitutionally, State func- 
tions, but the States cannot or will not undertake the 
responsibilities unless the Centre provides the necessary 
finances. The upshot is that the central government 
finds it more efficient to provide the necessary services 
itself. Wherever possible, the Centre aims to maintain 
the housing. medical and educational standards at a 
level higher than the minimum standards of the State 
in which they are located. New Delhi officials believe 
such a policy will set a good example for State facili- 
ttes. The government also had to provide related indus- 
tries, such as mining of iron and limestone and washing 
of coke, in order to supplement steel production, just 
as private industry does.* 

In the private sector, the role of the Centre is again 
important, but not nearly so intensive as in the public 
sector. The Centre’s jurisdiction over private industry 
consists of advice, encouragement and regulation. These 
functions, in turn, are subdivided into several aspects. 
The primary method of exercising regulatory powers 
is the use of licensing provisions. Whenever an industry 
undertakes new capacity, either by initial investment 
or by substantial expansion of existing facilities, a li- 
cense must be issued by the Centre. This provides an 
opportunity for government officials to determine 


8 The description of government corporations was pro- 
vided by Mr. A. Zaman, joint secretary in the Ministry of 
Production, which had been in charge of the corporations be- 
fore last year’s realignment of cabinet portfolios. 

9 Centre-State relations for the steel plants were described 
to the author by the Secretary of the old Iron and Stcel Min- 
istry, Mr. S. Boothalingam, who pointed out that private in- 
dustries connected with steel also will expand as the public 
sector grows. 
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whether the expansion is important enough to justify 
drawing on the scarce foreign exchange reserves and 
whether it fits into the planned needs of the economy. 
Once a license is granted, there is no further regula- 
tion unless a serious crisis, such as a war, should arise. 
There is, however, indirect influence by the Centre 
over heavy industry in the private sector, as the result 
of its powers in the fields of taxation and planning. 

Advice and encouragement to private industry take 
the form of financial and technical aid. The Centre pro- 
vides grants and loans to autonomous corporations to 
aid in development projects and it offers technical ad- 
vice by government experts who travel where needed. 
In addition, the Centre holds conferences from time to 
time in New Delhi to discuss technical problems.’° 

As mentioned above, in April 1957 the Indian gov- 
ernment reorganized Cabinet portfolios, leaving two 
ministries (Commerce and Industry; and Steel, Mines 
and Fuel) to supervise heavy industry where four had 
previously shared the burden. The first is subdivided 
into a Department of Heavy Industries, a Department 
of Commerce and Light Industries, and a Department 
of Chemical and Pharmaceutical Industries. The sec- 
ond includes three departments, one of Iron and Steel, 
one of Mining and one of Fuel. With its divided juris- 
diction, Commerce and Industry contains offices of 
contrasting responsibilities. The ministry’s Development 
Wing provides technical advice to large manufacturers, 
helping to fill in the gaps of general directives from 
the Planning Commission. The Minister of Commerce 
and Industry (Mr. Morarji Desai), on the other hand, 
is a former Gandhian who favors continuation of small- 
scale and village industries schemes. In his ministry 
there also exists the Office of Development Commis- 
sioner, which executes programs suggested by the Small- 
Scale Industries Board. 

Although the three public steel plants operate under 
a government corporation, the Ministry of Steel, Mines 
and Fuel now has jurisdiction over al] steel plants, pri- 
vate and public, with an Office of Iron and Steel Con- 
troller as its executing arm. The assignment of al! steel 
plants to this ministry is the culmination of a series of 
shifts which moved iron and steel from the portfolio of 
the finance minister, where it had illogically resided for 
several years. 

The States’ role with respect to heavy industry, as 
has been noted before, is largely confined to providing 
land, water and power resources for the Centre-super- 
vised projects, but that fact has not prevented some 


10 According to Mr. L. K. Jha, secretary of the old Min- 
istry of Heavy Industries, public sector industries can judge 
how much to produce by consulting with government agencies 
which know how much is already being produced by private 
corporations. 


States from seeking to increase their role. A few have 
submitted plans for public heavy industry to the Pian- 
ning Commission and others have tried to lure private 
investors by offering concessions. The Planning Com- 
mission has frowned on proposals for State-run large 
plants and has discouraged “competition of concessions” 
among the States. Commission advisers believe that 
States are not equipped to study thoroughly the prob- 
lems involved in luring heavy investors to their areas." 
Some criticism, notably from the state of Kerala, has 
been leveled at the Planning Commission for its so- 
called “negative” attitude. The criticism is sometimes 
embarrassing in view of the fact that the Centre has 
little power to place private industries where thev are 
needed. It can try to persuade entrepreneurs and it can 
offer a few concessions, but it cannot force an industry 
to settle in a particular place. 

There are some significant exceptions to the limited 
State role in heavy industrial development. West Bengal 
has initiated and carried through the development of 
a big coke oven plant at Durgapur, partly because it 
convinced the Centre that the State had sufficient re- 
sources at the time to do so and partly because the 
project was started before the Centre began to dis- 
courage State construction of large establishments. Other 
exceptions include a list of heavy industries owned 
and operated by various States as a matter of “tradi- 
tion,” dating back to pre-Independence days. Most 
notable of these are the Mysore Iron and Steel Werks, 
which is under the general supervision of the central 
Ministry of Steel, Mines and Fuel, a newsprint paper 
factory in Madhya Pradesh and a small-tool factory in 
the part of Andhra Pradesh that used to be Hyderabad. 


States’ Role in Small Industries 


In the industrial development of India, State gov- 
ernments play their most important part in the imiple- 
mentation of small-scale and village industries schemes. 
(By official definition, a small-scale industry is one 
which employs a maximum of 100 workers, unaided 
by power machinery, or a maximum of 50 workers with 
power machinery. Its capital investment is the equiva- 
lent of $100,000 or less.) The States, with the aid of 
the Centre, have been able to devise schemes and sub- 
mit them for approval to the Planning Commission, es- 
tablish credit facilities, found training and other types 
of workshops, cooperate in building “industrial estates,” 
and stimulate emulation by private capital of govern- 
mental “pilot” projects. Although the States are carry- 
ing out these essential functions, the Centre also has a 


11 Mr. E. P. Moon, industries adviser to the Planning 
Commission, has said that the question of “concessions” to 
lure industries to various States will be studied in the course 
of a larger survey by the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 
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commanding position in the small-scale industries field. 
This position arises by virtue of the Centre’s near- 
monopoly in financing of most projects. But, on the 
whole, the Centre does not implement the small-scale 
plans: State offices in charge of small-scale industry 
development are of an implementing nature, while 
Centre offices are equipped primarily to aid and advise. 
Most States have similar agencies, although the titles 
and size may differ. There are usually a Director of 
Industries; a civil servant of the highest rank, Secre- 
tary to Government, in charge of industry; and a Plan- 
ning Department. A host of deputies and assistants 
supplements the three key offices.*? The Director of In- 
dustries is outside the normal civil service hierarchy, al- 
though in some States, notably Madras, he may also 
hold the rank of Secretary to Government for Develop- 
ment Plans. The dual role speeds up the process of exe- 
cuting programs. As the Director of Industries, the of- 
ficial helps to draw up schemes; as a government offi- 
cer, he supervises implementation. The director is also 
in a position to speed the licensing of new industries 
by the Centre’s licensing committee because he si's as 
a member of that committee. Another important func- 
tion of the director is the approval of small loans, often 
without securities, under State Aid to Industries Acts. 
The maximum legal limits vary from state to state; 
West Bengal permits loans up to $5,000 (Rs. 25,000), 
Bombay up to $20,000 (Rs. 100,000). In Madras, the 
Director of Industries shares decision-making for loans 
with a non-governmental board. The secretary in charge 
of industrial development in each State is the highest 
administrative official in the department, charged with 
implementing the policy decisions of the minister and 
providing staff assistance to the political head. State 
planning departments are small-scale editions of the na- 
tional Planning Commission, but with fewer powers. 
They not only devise economic programs, but reccive 
quarterly reports from all departments on the progress, 
or lack of it, toward the goals of the Five-Year Plans. 
Financial help to businessmen is not limited to small 
loans under the State Aid to Industries Acts. Under 
legislation by the Centre, State Finance Corporations 
exist in every State to help finance individual industnes. 
The corporations are administered by state govern- 
ments, but the Reserve Bank of India subscribes to a 
large number of shares in each finance corporation. 
The Centre also contributes directly to State Finance 
Corporations with grants and loans. One of the larger 
State Finance Corporations was established in Bombay 
in 1954 with authorized capital equal to about $2 mil- 
lion. By law, it could grant loans up to $20,000 for ini- 


12 In the preparation of the present article, the three top 
industrial planning officials, and others, were interviewed in 
Bombay, Kerala, Madras and West Bengal. 
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tial capital requirements and up to $3,000 for working 
capital. But the funds would have been quickly exhaust- 
ed if the reorganization of the states in 1956 had not 
added Saurashtra’s capital to Bombay’s. Other states 
have had even less money available to help stimulate in- 
dustrial development.** 

Where large amounts of capital have not been avail- 
able (a chronic condition in India) some ingenious 
schemes have helped slightly to take up the slack. Some 
states have been persuaded by the Centre’s Small-Scale 
Industries Board to set up common facility workshops, 
which are designed to help several units in the same 
industry by placing technical facilities at their disposal. 
For example, testing laboratories, electroplating equip- 
ment and facilities for heat treatment (instead of cold- 
dipping) of razors have been established. A program 
which makes a limited, but important, contribution is 
the “pilot” workshop program: a state government es- 
tablishes a “pilot” industry in a selected area in order 
to convince private capital that the idea is feasible and 
then tries to encourage the spread of the idea. Eventu- 
ally the pilot projects can be sold, either to private capi- 
tal or to a government-sponsored cooperative, as was 
done with a ceramics plant in the state of Andhra. 

One of the best examples of Centre-State coordina- 
tion in industrial development is the system of “indus- 
trial estates” which is slowly evolving. This is a modi- 
fication of a British idea which grew out of wartime 
needs. The Centre provides advice and loans for clear- 
ing a plant side and building sheds to house industries; 
the State takes the responsibility for providing water 
and electricity, attracting industries to the site and gen- 
erally maintaining the property. Industrial estates are 
planned for both large and small industries, but most 
estates are still only on paper. Officials generally wel- 
come the idea, but again a shortage of available capital 
limits application of the principle. 

New Delhi’s role in the small-scale industries field 
stems primarily from the omnipresent functions of the 
Planning Commission and the more direct operations 
of the Ministry of Commerce and Industries. Within 
the ministry, the Small-Scale Industries Board helps to 
devise plans and make recommendations for implemen- 
tation by the Office of Development Commissioner.** 
The Board advises the Planning Commission in the ini- 
tial stages of a program, but, more important. it pro- 
vides continuing assistance where needed. It arranges 
for financial and technical aid to the States. initiates 
studies aimed at developing training schools and work- 


"13 Second Five-Year Plan, Government of Bombay, 1956, 
p. 296. 

14 Mr. L. N. Renu, secretary of the Small-Scale Industries 
Board, pointed out that the philosophy of the Board is to 
have small-scale industries supplement large; it opposes pro- 
posals to restrict large industries in order to help small. 
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shops, and studies general problems in the small-scale 
industries field, such as methods of financing various 
types of development schemes, categories of government 
purchases and areas of potential development.** Of the 
Board’s 43 members, headed by the ministry secretary, 
16 are State representatives and 6 are non-government 
officials from the States, subject to Union approval. A 
permanent staff carries out general policy decisions of 
the Board. which meets at irregular intervals. 

Most projects to develop a small industry originate 
at the State level, usually from the offices of the Direc- 
tor of Industries and a Joint Development Co:nmis- 
sioner, who represents the Centre. If State ministries 
approve the scheme but need help to execute it, they 
turn to the Union’s Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry. The Small-Scale Industries Board will study 
the project and recommend the type and amount of aid, 
if any, to be supplied. Technical aid from the Centre 
to the States for small-scale industry takes the form 
of industrial extension services, modeled after agricul- 
tural extension services, and Small-Industries Service 
Institutes. The extension workers concentrate on one or 
two industries at a time in relatively remote areas of 
the country, lecturing on techniques, setting up mobile 
workshops or arranging meetings for exchange of in- 
formation. The program is still in an infancy stage. 

A more advanced project is a series of Institutes, now 
under way or under construction in 9 of the 14 States. 
There are presently only four regional Institutes, but 
they have branches in five additional! states. The gov- 
ernment’s aim is one regional Institute in every State 
by the end of the Second Five-Year Plan. The Insti- 
tutes provide on-the-spot technical advice and demon- 
stration of techniques, commercial advice on manage- 
ment principles, industrial surveys, and schools for train- 
ing officers of the Community Project and National 
Extension Service programs. Funds to operate the In- 
stitutes come partly from the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry and partly from the Ford Foundation.** 

A Centre agency which attacks the problems oi small 
industries at a different point is the National Small In- 
dustries Corporation, which is mainly concerned with 
marketing. It was established by the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry as a joint-stock company to pur- 
chase products in large quantities and arrange for their 
retail distribution at strategically located points. The 
corporation also undertakes to supply machinery on 


15 See, for example, Analysis and Planning Reports (De- 
velopment Commissioner, Small-Scale Industries. Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, 1956), No. 1 through No. 9, on 
sports goods, sewing machines and parts, bicycles and parts, 
leather footwear, automobile batteries, bicycle and rickshaw 
parts and boot polish. 

16 Information supplied by Mr. P. L. Sahgal, director, 
Small-Industries Service Institute, New Delhi. 
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an installment basis at fair rates for small businessmen.** 

To fill an important gap in the over-all plans to de- 
velop small-scale industry, the Centre-owned State 
Bank of India has introduced a system of liberalized 
credit for the small industrialist. The purpose is to sup- 
plement commercial bank credit, which is usually short- 
term, and finance corporation credit, which usually 
does not extend into remote rural areas. The State 
Bank provides numerous agents to receive loan appli- 
cations and then directs the applicant to an appropri- 
ate agency. Among the agencies working with the State 
Bank in the scheme are State Directors of Industry and 
State Finance Corporations, as well as central govern- 
ment organs. A meeting of representatives of the ap- 
propriate agencies decides which unit will handle the 
loan in each case. In addition, the State Bank hes re- 
laxed requirements for loans directly from the bank 
itself. The project was started as a pilot plan in nine 
centers, but the intention is eventually to provide a co- 
ordinated credit scheme for small-scale industry involv- 
ing government and non-government credit agencies.** 

Although Centre and State divide the principal gov- 
ernmental power in India’s industrial development, the 
All-India Boards also play a significant part. Tech- 
nically, the Boards are of Union derivation, but they 
work with both Centre and State governments and of- 
ten serve as middlemen in relations between the two. 
Operations of the Small-Scale Industries Board have 
already been discussed. The other general All-India 
Boards are Khadi and Village Industries (which this 
year became an autonomous statutory commission), 
Handloom, Handicrafts, Coir and Sericulture. The 
Khadi Board is a special case and will be discussed 
separately; the other boards serve primarily as advisory 
institutions for both the Centre and States, but they 
have some substantive powers too. Every scheme sug- 
gested by a State is examined by the pertinent board 
before approval by the Centre’s Planning Commission 
and ministries. The Centre, in implementing a small- 
industry project. may or may not use the board’s agen- 
cies. The Khadi Board always implements programs 
in its field; the Handicrafts Board occasionally does.*® 

The entire Khadi program is in a class by itself. It 
grows out of the Gandhian tradition, advocating a 
thorough-going, nation-wide program of hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving of cotton cloth. Its partisans insist 
that it is the best method of helping to solve India’s 
unemployment problem and at the same time supplying 


17 Information supplied by Mr. L. N. Renu (see footnote 
14). 

18 The Hindustan Times, March 16, 1957. 

19 Mr. Tarlok Singh, joint secretary of the Planning Com- 
mission, and Mr. D. K. Malhotra, its deputy secretary, have 
expressed the view that the All-India Boards are unique 
features of Indian federalism. 
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needeéd low-cost clothing for the masses.*° The All-India 
Khadi and Village Industries Board became a statutory 
commission on April 1, 1957, reporting directly to Par- 
liament instead of to a ministry. It operates mainly 
with voluntary workers and organizations, claiming an 
overhead expenditure of only 18 percent. Almost 300 
institutions within the States are affiliated with the 
Board, plus 200,000 sub-centers employing half a imil- 
lion spinners. The Board conducts national conferences 
to establish policy and maintains 700 training centers 
for spinner-artisans. Although private organizations tra- 
ditionally carried out the program under Gandhi's in- 
spiration, the Board today is trying to persuade States 
to organize official agencies to coordinate the various 
programs and to create cooperatives for on-the-spot im- 
plementation. State boards exist so far in Bombay, Bi- 
har, Madras and Orissa, but other States are reluctant 
to lend their official support, especially Bengal, which 
is flatly opposed to the program. The differences among 
the States reflect the national division over the khadi 
program. Not all individuals and institutions connected 
with economic planning and development faver the 
Gandhian system. Those who oppose it place their re- 
liance on Western-style capital investment for economic 
development and regard the khadi system as a stop- 
gap measure, at best. The Khadi Board also encourages 
other types of village industries, such as oil-crushing 
and rice-pounding. These are separate from the small- 
scale industries supervised by other government agencies 
in the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 

In addition to the All-India Boards, there are spe- 
cific boards for individual industries—coffee, tea, rub- 
ber, etc. In a federal system, the existence of such units 
detracts from State powers to a certain extent, because 
they have a limited right of approval or disapproval of 
State proposals. The Centre tries to overcome State 
resistance to the boards by political appointments which 
favor old-time State workers in the particular fields 
which the boards cover. 


Two additional aspects of India’s industrial develop- 
ment which give New Delhi a top-heavy role in the 
federal structure are national planning and financing. 
India’s commitment to a planned economy autonatic- 
ally meant that planning must be centralized. The 
States play a part in the process, but the Centre de- 
termines the direction in which the national economy 
will travel. Similarly, the States contribute a limited 
share to the financing of the Five-Year Plans, but the 
Union government provides an overwhelming share and 
therefore determines the uses to which the funds will 
be put. 


20 This viewpoint is strongly represented by Mr. P. L. 
Kapadia, member secretary of the All-India Khadi and Village 
Industries Board. 
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The Planning Commission is, of course, the chief 
agency concerned with planning, but the over-all opera- 
tions of the Commission are not our concern here. In 
the context of federalism and industrial development, 
the Commission has additional significance. Besides 
having general supervision of development, the Com- 
mission has the power of approval over specific pro- 
jects. This power is a major means of exercising cen- 
tral contro] in the absence of constitutional provisions 
authorizing the Union to implement its plans. It is, 
however, a negative influence in that the Centre cannot 
require a State to establish a specific project. An in- 
dustries adviser to the Planning Commission helps make 
it more technically competent, but he must compete 
with other representatives on the Commission in policy- 
making areas. For example, the current adviser, Mr. 
E. P. Moon, has been urging the government partially 
to lift its ban, aimed at helping cottage industries, on 
new loom mills. Mr. Moon wants the ban lifted in 
the Punjab so that new loom mills can be established 
to take advantage of the cotton supply in that State, 
but he has been only partially successful. 

The States’ role in planning is concerned first with 
devising plans for the States themselves. These pians 
must be submitted to the Centre for coordination into 
national programs. The chief State planning officiai 
and department work with the Centre’s representative, 


a joint development commissioner. Consultation at this 
initial level helps to make the original estimates realistic. 
Finally, each State planning agency supervises other 
development departments to insure compliance with 
local plan provisions. 


Financing by the Centre 

The other evidence of Union superiority, central fi- 
nancing of various industrial projects, permits New 
Delhi to attach conditions to its grants and loans. The 
conditions in turn add to the Centre’s predominant po- 
sition over the States. There are occasions, however, 
when such predominance is used to maintain minimum 
standards rather than establish permanent operating 
control. 

The agencies and processes of central financial as- 
sistance cover a wide range of activities, but they are 
somewhat more specific with respect to industrial de- 
velopment. Union assistance to the States takes the 
form of either loans or grants, depending on the in- 
dividual situation. In most cases, loans are made for 
working capital and grants for capital investment. 
Matching funds by the States are usually required in 
the case of grants but the amount is flexible, ranging 
from 25 to 50 percent. 

Most State agencies receive the bulk of their funds 
from the Centre. The Reserve Bank of India holds a 
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large number of shares in every State Finance Cor- 
poration and the role of the State Bank of India in ex- 
tending credit has already been discussed. These ac- 
tivities are meant for development purposes and are 
distinct from normal State revenues resulting from taxes. 

Three financial institutions started by the Ceatre 
have implementing functions not unlike those of the 
States: the India Finance Corporation, a national ver- 
sion of the State Finance Corporations: the Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation of India, to which 
the Centre contributed most of the initial capital, but 
which is now a private corporation in Bombay; and 
the National Industrial Development Corporation (NI- 
DC). The NIDC was originally intended to finance 
those public industries which had so little prospect of 
an immediate return that private capital would not 
risk an investment. The government planned to turn 
such companies over to private ownership or to have 
mixed public-private control after they were goinz con- 
cerns. The trend now is to have NIDC invest only in 
factories meant to remain under public ownership, such 
as newsprint, synthetic rubber, foundry and forge. heavy 
tool and intermediate dyes. Government planners are 
considering the possibility of making NIDC an operat- 
ing agency, that is, a “holding company” for sub-cor- 
porations which would directly operate industrial 
schemes. At the present time, however, it merely or- 
ganizes and arranges for the financing of large projects.” 

State governments are capable of financing some pro- 
grams on their own and occasionally can support a 
fair-sized industrial project. In most cases, however, 
they vie with each other for national funds. Political 
success for a State leader is often measured by the 
amount of money he can procure from the Centre. 

A survey of governmental units involved in the indus- 
trial development of India should not overlook the role 
of the villages. Among the smaller, but extremely im- 
portant, cogs in the administrative machinery are the 
Community Development Blocks. Essentially, the blocks 
are groups of villages linked together in projects de- 
signed to rehabilitate and uplift over-all village life. 
Revival and expansion of handicraft and cottage in- 
dustries are among the methods used in the community 
development projects to improve the economic status 
of villagers. Although such industries contribute only 
to a limited extent to the nation’s industrial develop- 
ment, government planners consider the contribution 
to be an important one. Expansion of cottage indus- 
tries in the villages requires stimulation of production 
and distribution through improved methods and tech- 
niques. State governments tend to emphasize the for- 
mation of cooperatives as the basis for expansion. Rom- 


21 Information supplied by Mr. E. P. Moon (see footnote 
11). 


bay has a Joint Registrar of Village Industries and 
Industrial Cooperatives, whose job it is to license and 
encourage producer and distributor cooperatives. The 
State provides grants, loans, and secretarial and tech- 
nical assistance to cooperatives currently operating in 
the handloom, leather, weaving and pottery village in- 
dustries.** 

The State of Madras varies the procedure slightly 
by having a committee which proposes likely fields of 
cooperative development. One such proposal would 
establish 2 complete footwear industry. The State has 
founded a training-cum-service center to train cobblers. 
A cooperative helps the cobblers obtain materials cheap- 
ly through the technique of bulk purchasing. The in- 
tention is to develop the cooperative into an industry- 
wide functioning body, with all phases of the footwear 
industry run by its members. At that point, the State 
will lend only financial and technical assistance when 
needed.”* 

Community Development workers in the villages help 
the local artisans become aware of the schemes being 
organized for them. One of the areas where cooperation 
between Community Development officials and a State 
is more developed is West Bengal. There a liaison of- 
ficer coordinates projects of the industries department 
and the development blocks. West Bengal operates its 
»wn Servicing Institute to help such cottage industries 
as the manufacturing of surgical and veterinary instru- 
ments, mostly by providing facilities for finishing and 
heat treatment. The State also tries to stimulate hend- 
loom sales by waiving local sales tax requirements and 
by providing additional rebates for cooperative-pro- 
duced handloom materials.** Besides a heavy emphasis 
on organization of cooperatives, West Bengal has con- 
ducted a considerable amount of research to improve 
techniques. It also supervises the art quality of cottage 
industry goods to try to build up the reputation of the 


22 Bombay’s method was described, in part, by Mr. S. P. 
Mohite, joint secretary and additional development commis- 
sioner of the Political and Services Department; Mr. K. Ma- 
zumdar, deputy secretary, Industries and Cooperative Depart- 
ment; and Mr. N. S. Pardasani, deputy secretary, Depart- 
ment of Planning, all of the Government of Bombay. 

23 Madras was the first State to combine the functions 
of a Director of Industries and a ministerial secretary in one 
person in order to speed up implementation of development 
schemes, according to Mr. T. K. Palaniappan, Director of In- 
dustries and Secretary to Government for Development Plans. 

24 The present writer participated in a round-table dis- 
cussion of West Bengal’s small-scale industries achievements 
and problems with Mr. H. Bannerjee, Development Commis- 
sioner and Secretary; Mr. Mukul Gupta, Deputy Director of 
Industries and Liaison Officer with Community Development 
Projects; Mr. S. R. Sen, Deputy Director of Industries for 
Cottage Industries; and others connected with the State’s 
Community Development, planning and industria] develop- 
ment departments. 
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products. A loom which uses a steel wire to replace 
a shuttle for production of grass mats is one example of 
the results of laboratory research. 

West Bengal’s success in the development of cottage 
industries stems from careful preliminary surveys of 
needs and follow-up surveys of program results. One 
survey revealed the need for low-cost loans to school- 
trained artisans who were expected to return to their 
villages to begin businesses. The State decided to ad- 
vance loans up to $100 without security, but with a 
screening of candidates to determine their fitness, with 
the aid of the village level worker.** Almost 5.000 local 
artisans received loans averaging about $26 per capita 
in two periods, 1954-55 and 1955-56. A follow-up sur- 
vey of 25 percent of the borrowers revealed that the 
artisans had comparatively little need to borrow fiom 
money-lenders at high rates of interest: increased their 
production between 5 and 87.5 percent: and increased 
their per capita income by 20 to 25 percent. Repay- 
ments to the State amounted to approximately 77.9 per- 
cent up to a cut-off date in 1956, but additional !oans 
were repaid after that date.** 

Both the Union government and the All-India Boards 
play an important part in the village-industry portion 
of Community Development Projects. The entire pro- 
gram was started by the Centre, which continues to 
operate schools begun by Ford Foundation personnel 
to train village workers and instructors. The Ceztre 
also provides financial help to States for village indus- 
tries when needed. The contributions of the All-India 
Boards range from extensive implementing by the Khadi 
and Village Industries Board to advisory functions by 
the other five. Community Development Projects are 
closely linked to the proposals of the boards. Impetus 
for some village industry schemes comes from sugges- 
tions by the All-India Boards. They also wield approval 
power over new cottage industries and help to distribute 
funds from the Centre in some instances. 

A final factor which must be considered in the fed- 
eral relationship of India’s industrial developinent is 
the political background of the country’s administra- 
tive evolution. The divided responsibility of the Centre 
and the States must be seen in the light of (1) the Con- 
gress party’s political pre-eminence and (2) the pos- 
sible effects of future changes on the political and eco- 
nomic scene. Congress domination of national and lecal 
elections has sometimes permitted the Centre to curry 
out policies even when its constitutional authority for 


25 H. Bannerjee, Programme and Practice of Financial As- 
sistance for Small Industries and Rural Arts, Crafts and In- 
dustries in the Community Development Blocks in West Ben- 
gal in 1954-55 and 1955-56, Development Commissioner, West 
Bengal, October 31, 1956, p. 2. 

26 Ibid., pp. 4-6. 
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them is slight and when State opposition may erupt. 
One effect of such dominance is the usual ability of 
the Centre to forestall possible conflicts. For example, 
State leaders could not protest that establishment of the 
All-India Boards detracted from State powers when 
some of these leaders themselves were assigned impor- 
tant roles on the boards. 

On the other hand, a disadvantage of Congress 
dominance is the lack of an opposition which could 
force the ruling group to re-examine its thinking and 
methods. This disadvantage is apparent in several as- 
pects of India’s current situation. In the field of in- 
dustrial development, the failure of Congress to re- 
evaluate its programs often enough may have led the 
government to set its goals too high in the Second 
Five-Year Plan. 

Political and economic changes in the near future 
which would have an effect on industrial development 
could take two conceivable forms. One would be the 
growth of opposition to Congress in a substantial num- 
ber of States. The other would be a considerable de- 


gree of economic development within individual States 
The effects of opposition to Congress are highlighted 
by the election of a Communist majority in Kerala last 
year. But opposition would have to grow in a number 
of States to change the pattern of federalism. If it 
should, new types of “demands” would issue forth from 
the States. There is no long tradition of “States’ Rights” 
in India. When a State demands a greater share in the 
industrial plans of the Centre. it does not make the 
demand as a matter of “right”: rather, the State is 
asking for a larger slice of the development pic. If 
effective opposition to Congress should grow in some 


‘States, there could conceivably be a growing awareness 


of State “rights” in the development field. Increased 
economic development within individual States would 
also change the pattern of divided responsibility. State 
governments would then have the capability to carry 
out a bigger share of development. With the growth 
of capabilities would also come a growth of State con- 
fidence and desire for assuming the burdens of India’s 
industrial development. 


Politics and Trade Unions in India 


BY RALPH JAMES 


ee and political manipulation charac- 
terize the labor movement in India. Political whip- 
lashing among trade unions serves to threaten the sta- 
bility of the government and obstruct its program of 
rapid economic growth, and it is therefore to be ex- 
pected that the government will make efforts to elimin- 
ate the manipulation of trade unions by political parties 
other than the ruling Congress. This article considers 
the political nature of India’s trade unions today and 
predicts their gradual adoption of a new role as in- 
struments of government policy. 


Dual Unionism and Political Manipulation 


Prior to 1947, the All India Trade Union Congress 
(AITUC) was the only trade union federation in In- 
dia. The AITUC was formed in 1920, and in its first 
few vears was affiliated with the Congress Party. The 
communists won control in 1927 and, although occa- 
sionally challenged, maintained themselves in power 
until 1947. The strongest and oldest union in India, the 


Dr. James is on the staff of the Industria! Relations Section, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This article, based 
on his doctoral dissertation, was written while he was re- 
search associate at the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University. His field research 
was financed by this institution, but the author is solely re- 
sponsible for all statements made herein. 
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Textile Labour Association (TLA) of the Ahmedabad 
cotton textile workers, had remained aloof from the 
AITUC in protest against its domination by the com- 
munists. In 1947, the Deputy Prime Minister, Sardar 
Patel, urged the TLA to organize a rival federation, 
which would be loval to the Congress Party and draw 
to it the non-communist trade union leaders. The TLA 
accepted the call and organized the anti-communist, 
pro-Congress, Indian National Trade Union Congress 

INTUC). This rival federation quickly drew many 
Congress-oriented trade union leaders from the AITUC. 
The socialists soon followed suit, creating, in December 
1948, their federation of labor, the Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha (HMS). Thus, there are today three major fed- 
erations of labor in India, with a combined membership 
in manufacturing of about 2,500,000, the INTUC ac- 
counting for about half and the HMS and AITUC 
about one-fourth each. 

Each of the three major labor federations is largely 
the instrument of the political party with which it is 
identified. a situation conducive to the growth of 
splinter groups and dual unionism. The American trade 
union movement has opposed dual unionism’ ever since 
the inception of the American Federation of Labor in 


1 See Selig Perlman, A Theory of the Labor Movement, 
1928, p. 203. 
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1886. but India has not developed such a tradition. 
The Indian proclivity for dual unionism and political 
manipulation of labor organizations is best understood 
in the light of the country’s contrasting attitudes to- 
wards the political and economic strike. A strike for 
improved wages and working conditions is regarded 
with great hostility and suspicion in India; participants 
are likely to be summarily dismissed while leaders of 
such a strike endanger a union’s legal rights under the 
law. Consequently, many employers look forward to a 
short work stoppage. As one textile mill manager stated, 
“It clears the air—we can dismiss the trouble-making 
elements, and then go back to work.” Managements 
take the slightest wildcat strike to the Industrial Court, 
where it is officially declared illegal, and then dismiss 
or otherwise discipline recalcitrant employees. Some em- 
ployers even instigate strikes for this purpose, as for 
example in the bonus strikes of March 1956 in Bombay 
City. 

In contrast, the political strike, best illustrated by the 
Semvukta Maharashtra riots in Bombay in 1955 and 
1956, is regarded with remarkable tolerance by the 
public, management, and even by government. Few 
employers would consider punishing a worker for par- 
ticipating in such a strike, and the government would 
probably intervene to protect a worker so disciplined. 
As a result, union leaders will frequently endeavor to 
conceal the “bread and butter” objects of a strike be- 
hind a smoke-screen of political symbolism in order to 
avoid management reprisal. The anti-Goan hartal of 
August 1955 can be partially explained in these terms.? 
Thus, the politically motivated pseudo-economic strike 
(for example, the 1950 cotton textile strike in Bornbay 
City) has as its opposite the economically motivated 
pseudo-political strike. 

This difference of attitudes toward political and eco- 
nomic strikes is comprehensible in the context of the 
long, disobedience-oriented movement for independence. 
The right to engage in mass political protest has become 
deeply engrained, but the right to coerce improvements 
in economic status goes against strongly entrenched 
property interests and deeply imbedded traditions of 
social immobility. Gandhi, the same man who promoted 
mass disobedience for political independence, was hor- 
rified by the notion of an orderly strike to coerce an 
employer for economic gain. He sanctioned a strike 
only for “impartial justice,” that is, for arbitration by 
spiritually devoted and ethically committed persons. 
Only if an employer refused to accept such arbitration 
would Gandhi consider condoning a strike.* 


2 A hartal is a mass demonstration or strike for political 


purposes. 
3 K. Desai, The Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad, 


An Indigenous Experiment in Trade Union Movement, 1948. 
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As a result of these contrasting attitudes toward the 
economic and political strike, dual unionism continues 
to flourish, even in the one state with legislation de- 
signed to eliminate it, the state of Bombay. The Bom- 
bay Industrial Relations Act (1946) bestows exclusive 
bargaining rights upon the largest trade union in each 
“industry-cum-area,” and endows it with powerful legal 
rights. However, in keeping with the popular aversion 
to the economic strike, the union must surrender its 
use of the strike weapon in order to obtain these rights. 
The Bombay Act provides a legal instrument through 
which the worker can seek redress of economic griev- 
ances, but such a no-strike trade union cannot satisfy 
the workers’ need for political protest through mass 
demonstrations. Thus, workers subject to the Bombay 
Act require two types of trade unions: the union which 
will abide by the law and obtain “bread and butter” 
gains by skillful manipulation of legal procedure and 
judicial arbitration; and the union which will act be- 
yond the law and provide the leadership for mass po- 
litical expression. Some Bombay workers even belong 
to two unions, each organization performing one of 
these two functions. For example, an AITUC lawyer 
has stated that his union frequently urges Communist 
Party members to join anti-communist “representative” 
unions in order to obtain the economic protection af- 
forded under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 

Just as a multi-party structure is foreign to the Amer- 
ican conception of political democracy, so is a multi- 
union structure foreign to the American conception of 
union democracy. But just as French experience seems 
to testify that democracy can function meaningfully un- 
der a multi-party system, so perhaps can democratic 
choice be registered under a multi-union structure. In 
fact, because the change in union affiliation can be 
made by the individual union member as his “protest 
vote,” it may be that democratic pressure is easier to 
exert under the Indian multi-union structure than un- 
der the American principle of exclusive bargaining 
rights. However, again similar to French political experi- 
ence, multi-unionism has its cost in terms of effective- 
ness and efficiency. The diversity of many different ap- 
peals promotes splinter groups and thereby disperses 
and weakens the strength of labor. Thus the Indian 
phenomenon of dual unionism is not undemocratic, but 
may tend to be ineffectual. 


Furthermore, lack of knowledge and seething dis- 
content among the workers make it easy for leaders 
of the rival trade unions to sacrifice the needs and 
desires of the rank and file for their own political gains. 
The use of a trade union as a tool for political manipu- 
lation was impressively illustrated in the massive strike 
of the Bombay cotton textile workers in the summer of 
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1950. Under the banner of an impossible bonus de- 
mand,* the socialist leadership knowingly led the work- 
ers to disastrous defeat. The strike collapsed after two 
months, and the workers returned to work with nothing 
gained, much hardship suffered and much lost. As the 
socialists knew, many mills had actually looked forward 
to this strike and some employers had even encouraged 
it. Mill stocks were high, and the strike served to de- 
plete them in a non-collusive yet profitable manner. In 
addition, it provided a good opportunity to dissipate 
the growing restlessness in the labor force. As one mill 
manager said, “Some of us figured that a good scrike 
would shake some of the fire and spirit out of the work- 
ers. This has to be done every few years to teach the 
new ones a lesson and remind the old ones.” Thus the 
strike served management's purposes, as the socialists 
knew it would. Why, then, did they so deliberately mis- 
lead the workers? The socialist leader of the strike an- 
swered this question as follows: “Labor expected four 
months basic wage as bonus. The Industrial Court 
didn’t give it to them. Jt twas obvious that there was dis- 
content seething among tl@ workers. We wantcd to 
utilize this discontent. The elections were coming up 
soon and we wanted to embarrass the government and 
make it clear that the workers were with the socialists. 
We were looking for some good occasion or issue of 
which the workers would heed a call from us to go 
on strike. This was it; so we called a ‘trial of strength.’ ” 
‘Ttalics supplied by the writer.) 


The INTUC as a Political Instrument 


The second national elections of independent India, 
which gave an overwhelming vote of confidence to 
Nehru’s Congress Party, will have considerable raimifi- 
cation upon the Indian workers’ future trade union af- 
filiation. The majority of urban manufacturing workers 
did not vote for the Congress, but the great majority 
of peasants did. Consequently the Indian worker will 
soon see the expediency of aligning himself with the 
Congress Party’s union, the INTUC, and we may ex- 
pect the rival labor unions to decrease in size and 
power. 

The INTUC, the largest of India’s labor federations, 
is identified with the country’s predominant political 
party, the Congress, and thus with the government. 
Many INTUC leaders seem to have almost internalized 


a hierarchy of loyalties: 


4 This summary of the 1950 strike is based upon inter- 
views with the AITUC, INTUC and HMS leaders, as well 
as with many management and government officials. 

5 Since the beginning of World War II, it has been the 
practice of Bombay cotton textile mills to award their work- 
ers with an annual bonus. In recent years, its quantum has 
served as the main form of rank and file wage demand. 
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. What does the Party want? (his particular niche 
of the Party, ie., usually the branch led at the 
Center by Gulzarilal Nanda. ) 

. What does the Government want? (ie., the 
Party, broadly defined.) 

. What does the country need? 

. What do the workers need? 

. What do the workers want? 
fifth standard, let alone the fourth, is often prac- 

tically irrelevant in the context of the more important 
ones that precede it. 

The Ahmedabad and Indore INTUC unions are prob- 
ably the best examples of the above listed hierarchy 
of loyalties. The distance of the Ahmedabad trade 
union leaders from the interests of their rank and file 
is best revealed in their support of the ambar charka§ 
and the hand loom. The union opposes increased ca- 
pacity for Ahmedabad textile mills on grounds that 
greater employment for its own membership would un- 
dermine the employment and income potential of vil- 
lage workers. Ahmedabad leaders even urge the textile 
workers to boycott the mill-made cloth which they them- 
selves have produced and to purchase the hand-made 
village product instead.” The Indore example is even 
more striking. The leader of the INTUC cotton textile 
workers, Ramsingh Bhai Verma, censured his workers 
in December 1955 for grumbling about increased wages. 
He rebuked them with the assertion that they were 
doing less work for higher wages than any other cot- 
ton textile workers in the country, and that they did 
not deserve more wages." His leading lieutenant told 
the writer that “if it were in the interests of the [Con- 
gress) Party and the government, I would favor closing 
all mills in Indore [rendering unemployed about 25,000 
workers, at least 80 percent of whom are dues-paying 
members of his union). It would be my job to educate 
them [the workers) of their broader duty to the Party, 
the country and their village brothers.”® 

The Nagpur and Kanpur INTUC unions are essen- 
tially instruments of their respective state governments, 
and are largely directed by the Congress organization,"® 


6 The ambar charka is a highly labor intensive device 
for the hand spinning of cotton which is being promoted by 
the Indian government. 

7 See, for example, the two resolutions of the Textile 
Labour Association as reported in their Annual Report, 1952- 
1953, pp. 39-40. 

8 Times of India (Bombay), December 10, 1955, p. 9; 
Hindustan Times (New Delhi), December 9, 1955, p. 14. 

9 Interview in Indore, February 3, 1956. 

10 The writer has been informed that this was also true 
of the Bombay cotton textile workers’ Rashtriya Mill Maz- 
door Sangh (INTUC) prior to 1950. For a similar new of 
this earlier® period see M. D. Morris, “Labour Discipline, 
Trade-Unions, and the State in India,” Journal of Political 
Economy, Vol. LXIII, No. 4 (August 1955), pp. 293-308. 
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so that union, political party and state government 
are closely intert\,ined. In both Nagpur and Kan- 
pur, the state governments have given the INTUC 
unions certain exclusive representation rights which the 
privileged unions have used to further local government 
policies. The manner in which the governments have 
supported the puppet INTUC unions differs in the two 
areas, but the result has been the same. In Kanpur, in 
1955, the government set up a series of rationalization 
committees on which representatives of the INTUC 
joined with the government and with management in 
agreeing to major technological changes. The govern- 
ment accepted INTUC approval despite the fact that 
the union had practically no following among the work- 
ers. The Nagpur government amended its industrial re- 
lations statute to pattern that of the state of Bombay. 
This amendment of November 1955 was designed to 
enable the newly empowered representative INTUC 
union to implement major rationalization measures in 
the Nagpur mills in January 1956." 

The degree to which membership in the INTUC im- 
plies loyalty to the Congress Party was revealed in the 
dispute which raged within the Bengal branch of the 
INTUC between 1952 and 1954. Several of the top 
INTUC leaders in that area came out in opposition 
to the Congress Party but maintained their right to 
remain within the INTUC. The other faction within 
the Bengal INTUC appealed to the central INTUC in 
New Delhi. General Secretary Shastri made several! trips 
to Calcutta in an effort to reconcile the conflicting par- 
ties. Eventually, the anti-Congress faction was deposed 
and the pro-Congress group assumed leadership of a 
substantially weakened INTUC state organization. 


Prospects for the Future 

The Nehru government, already confronted with ma- 
jor setbacks in its Second Five Year Plan. does not in- 
tend to permit rival political parties to whiplash labor 
discontent into disrupting strikes: it does intend to 
utilize the device of monopoly power invested in a 
“recognized” union to further the Plan. The proposals 
on labor for the Second Five Year Plan, as presented 
by the then Labour Minister. Khandubhai Desa, clari- 
fied the government’s intention to amend national la- 
bor legislation so as to impose the INTUC upon most 
manufacturing workers as their legally “recognized” 
bargaining agent. Desai suggested the incorporation into 
national legislation of a basic precept of the Bombay 


11 In both instances, the agreements negotiated by these 
puppet unions could not be implemented without a long and 
violent eruption from the rank and file. The Kanpur workers 
responded with a three-month strike in the spring of 1955. 
The Nagpur workers struck for five months between January 
and June of 1956, the longest strike in Indian cotton textile 
history. 
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Industrial Relations Act (1946): “... among the unions 
the larecst 


competing for recognition the one having th 
membership in good standing alone should be recog- 


nized by the employer. so long as it fulfills a prescribed 
minimum standard in regard to membership, say 
33149... . Such a union must have the exclusive right 


of representing all emplovees of the establishment or 
industry.”""? In addition, Desai proposed that the exclu- 
sive powers conferred upon the “representative union” 
under the Bombay Act be even greater in national legis- 
lation for the Second Five Year Plan. He suzzested 
‘|. that representative unions should be able to enter 
into contracts with the employer for ‘closed shop’ or 
‘union shop’,”™ and further that, “Where there is a 
recognized union, no industrial dispute may be raised 
by any union or group of workers other than the recog- 
nized union itself.”** His attack on rival unionism would 
also restrict a minority union’s right to registration un- 
der the Indian Trade Unions Act (1926). Desai com- 
mented: “A trade union of primary members should 
not be entitled to registration unless it has a membership 
of 5% of the number of workers in the establishment. 
When there is already a representative union in an es- 
tablishment, industry or group, the requisite standard 
for registration of a new union should be higher, say. 
a membership of 10% of the workers concerned.”"* 
One major amendment to the central government's 
Industrial Disputes Act (1947, as amended in 1950 and 
1953) has already been passed.** If the proposed 
changes are fully enacted into central legislation, they 
will produce a significantly different law from the one 
applicable at the time Desai wrote his Memorandum. 
The new legislation will follow the model of the Bom- 
bay Industrial Relations Act (1946) and perhaps bestow 
even greater powers upon the privileged union in which 
exclusive bargaining rights are vested. The experience 
of Bombay and Madhya Pradesh under a similar scheme 
indicates that such exclusive bargaining rights are al- 
most always placed in the hands of Congress Party f[ol- 
lowers who agiee to accept national affiliation with the 
INTUC. However, under ihe laws of Bombay State, 
Madhya Bharat and the recently enacted legislation in 
Madhya Pradesh, the “representative” union is given 
important procedural rights. Most important. it is as- 
sured automatic access to the court’s adjudication. This 
right assumes special significance in India where judi- 
cial arbitration serves as the principal means by which 


12 K. Desai, “Labour Policy for the Second Five Year 
Plan—a Draft,” Item II, Agenda Papers, Labour Panel for 
the Second Five Year Plan, Government of India, Planning 
Commission, September 1955, pp. 5-6. 

13 Ibid., p. 6. 

14 Ibid., p. 7. 

15 Ibid., pp. 6-7. 

16 The Industrial Disputes Act (1956 Amendment). 
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the union satisfies the “bread and butter” demands of 
its rank and file. Bombay city experience has revealed 
that unions, even those of INTUC affiliation, may 
maintain a quite independent policy and occasionally 
express strong criticism of the government’? when en- 
dowed with the power of automatic referral. 

Such independence cannot be expected from the 
INTUC unions created by the legislation visualized by 
Desai. The new national enactment will apparently con- 
tinue to require referral from the relevant state zov- 
ernment in order for a dispute to be considered by an 
Industrial Tribunal. Some states have certainly used 
this power in the past to compel unions into compliance 
with government policy—for example, Uttar Pracesh 
(in sugar and cotton textiles) and Bengal (in jute). 
Under the new Act, the “recognized” unions will be 
forced to maintain good political behavior in order 
to receive government referral of their disputes to state 
arbitration 

The Indian trade union is thus in the process of 
being redesigned. Though at present it serves as an 
instrurnent of manipulation by competing political par- 
ties, we may anticipate that future government policy 
will remold it into an instrument of state policy and 
planning. India’s aspiration of rapid, but democratic, 
economic development faces a major test. The contem- 
plated refashioning of the trade union will eliminate 
many obstacles to economic growth but will also weaken 
and corrode a major institution for democratic expres- 
sion and protest. The possible harmful consequences of 
stifling such expression evokes fear among those who 
hope that Nehru’s experiment in democratic economic 
development may succeed. 


17 For example, Purshattum Tukker, the President of the 
Bombay State INTUC, issued a strong statement in June 1955 
criticizing the government's failure to abolish the Labor Ap- 
pellate Tribunal. 


BOOKS ON ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT OF CHINA, 1912-1928: An 
Institutional Study. By Franklin W. Houn. Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press. 1957. 246 pp. $4.50. 


The emphasis of Chinese studies in the United States seems 
to have been shifted from China's diplomatic relations to her 
socio-political development. In the field of Chinese govern- 
ment, Ch'ien Tuan-sheng, Pan Wei-tung and Franklin W. 
Houn have made considerable contributions: Dr. Houn is 
primarily concerned with China's Provisional Constitution of 
1912 and the government under it for more than a year, 
devoting about one half of the text to this period. The powers 
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and functions of the president, vice-president, cabinet, execu- 
tive departments, the national council, parliament, etc. are 
described. Following the same pattern but in less detail Dr. 
Houn discusses Yiian Shih-k’ai’s new Provisional Constitution 
and the government dominated by Yiian from November 
1913 to June 1916. Thereafter he traces the government from 
Li Yiian-hung, Ts’ao K’un to Chang Tso-lin’s dictatorship 
in 1928. The book as a whole is fairly accurate in facts, 
well doctmented with a good bibliography, and undoubtedly 
will be indispensable for students of comparative government. 

There is no definition of the “central” government of China. 
While the author says that Chang Tso-lin’s government was 


‘ confined to Manchuria and Hopei, he ignores the fact that 


from 1916 to 1928 there was a “central” government in north 
China and a “central” government in the south, each con- 
tending that the other was unconstitutional or illegal. To 
ignore this fact may mislead the novice student and over- 
simplify the constitutional controversy. Oversimplification also 
occurs in other matters, such as the cause of the so-called 
“Second Revolution” of 1913 (pp. 31, 189) and the state- 
ment that “Chinese statesmen of great eminence appear never 
to have kept any private records whatsoever of their trans- 
actions of public affairs” (p. vi). This statement may be dis- 
proved by the diaries of Tseng Kuo-fan, Weng T’ung-ho and 
others. “Over-occidentalism” is another defect of the book— 
for example, the term “the Manchurian clique” is used inter- 
changeably with “the Fengtien clique,” without any explanation 
that the two terms are synonymous. There are a few minor 
errors of dates and romanizations, but on the whole the author 
should be congratulated. 


Indiena University 8. ¥. TENG 


THREE GEISHAS. By Kikou Yamata. Translated from the 
French by Emma Craufurd. New York: John Day Co. 1956. 
253 pages. $3.50. 


This book, which is based on history and legend and on 
personal memoirs of two of the subjects, is just what the 
title indicates: three life stories of geishas who have become 
part of Japan’s folklore. Okichi, the first, lived a century 
ago, rejected by her own people because she reluctantly yielded 
to official pressure to become the mistress of Townsend 
Harris, the first American diplomatic official to be stationed 
in Japan. The other two lived to see the end of the Second 
World War: O-koi, mistress and confidante of Prime Minister 
Katsura during the Russo-Japanese War; and Tsunakichi, “The 
Armless Beauty,” both of whose arms had been cut off by 
a madman at the height of her career as Osaka’s outstanding 
danseuse. Indomitable, Tsunakichi achieved a distinguished 
career as mime, chanteuse, painter and poet. She learned to 
paint and write with brush held between her teeth, and re- 
tired honorably as a Buddhist nun. 

Not familiar with the original Japanese sources, I am not 
qualified to decide whether Miss Yamata has toned down 
their fanciful elements or whether she has gilded her lilies— 
perhaps both. The stories are alive and interesting, but with 
obvious glamorization. The opening sentence insists that a 
geisha is “not a prostitute” and that the word really means 
“artiste.”’ True; but one of the contradictions of Japanese 
culture was the strict banning of all geisha from any function 
attended by a member of the Imperial Family, although the 
most brilliant of these highly-trained women played decisive 
roles in major transactions of both politics and business. So- 


phisticated Japanese distinguished sharply between the high 
status of geisha and the low status of the avowed prostitute, 
whose possible intellect and social accomplishments were of 
no concern to her customers. Japanese history is replete with 
stories of geisha who displayed great ability, high courage and 
loyalty, and Miss Yamata has portrayed three individuals who 
exemplify that tradition. As apolegist she is less successful 
when she attributes the confusion of geisha with prostitutes 
to the undiscriminating American G.I. In much of rural Japan, 
particularly in the south, the general public does not dif- 
ferentiate the two types of women, and never did. 

As history, Three Geishas falls short of critical accur- 
acy, to say the least; but then it is designed as romance. The 
picture of Townsend Harris holding up treaty negotiations 
for many months until his demands for a “chambermaid” were 
met ignores the way in which local officials seized upon cvery 
pretext to stall off the Consul’s basic political demands. And 
when, at the close of the story of O-koi, one reads of “Mitsuru 
Toyama, the great awe-inspiring patriot” (p. 170), the dis- 
tortion is less excusable. Perhaps, in translating into English 
a French book containing Japanese names, minor blunders are 
inevitable: Ii Naosuke becomes Ii Neosuke, Yedo is rendered 
as Yeddo, Urashima Taro becomes Orashima, and Marquis 
Saionji appears as “The Marquis of Saionji.” These minor 
blunders, however, can hardly be blamed on Miss Yamata. 
She has provided a most readable picture of the geisha sys- 
tem. Glamor, it should be remembered, is the stuff of which 
the geisha way of life is made. 


Syracuse University DOUGLAS G. HARING 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE EAST, 1920-1927: A Docu- 
mentary Survey. Edited by Xenia Joukoff Eudin and 
Robert C. North. Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1957. 
478 pp. $10.00. 


Mrs. Eudin and Mr. North of the Hoover Institute have 
compiled a valuable collection of documents on the formative 
period in Soviet relations with the East. But the book is 
more than that; it also gives a running account of the rela- 
tions between Soviet Russia and the peoples and states of 
Asia. Some one hundred and eighteen documents are pre- 
sented, the first being an excerpt from Lenin on Colonial Re- 
volts and Civil War in Imperialist Countries and the iast a 
portion of Stalin’s speech on December 3, 1927 on the “Com- 
ing Upsurge in China”, delivered at the Fifteenth Congress 
of the Russian Communist Party. Many of the important 
documents have previously appeared in print in English trans- 
lation (for instance, the document on the Baku Congress of 
the People of the East) but in no single volume hitherto have 
so many important documents been put together and never 
so many in English translation. The story of Soviet relations 
with the Near Eastern areas (Transcaucasia, Turkey, Persia 
and Afghanistan) are chronicled by means of documents pre- 
ceded by cogent expository material extensively footnoted. 
Similar documentation and analysis also cover Soviet relations 
with Turkestan (both Russian and Chinese), Mongolia, India, 
Japan and China. 

The book will be of great value to teachers and researchers 
in the field of Soviet foreign policy and Asian international 
relations. Besides providing copious footnotes and an extcn- 
sive bibliography the authors have compiled a chronology of 
the period and biographical notes of the dramatis personae 
in the story. For scholars desirous of knowing what materials 
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are available on this subject in the Hoover Library, the bib- 
liography is especially informative. All scholars will be in- 
debted to Mrs. Eudin and Mr. North for this excellent volume. 
University of Michigan WILLIAM B. BALLIS 


CHANGING SOCIETY IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN. By A. 
K. Nazmul Karim. Dacca and New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1956. 173 pp. $1.50. 


The purpose of this little book, according to its author, “is 
to study the impact of British rule on social change and 
social stratification in India and Pakistan, with special refer- 
ence to East Pakistan” (p. i). The study is concerned pri- 
marily with the Muslims and the last few chapters deal much 
less with the impact of British rule than with Muslim social 
organization. It was written as a master’s thesis for a degree 
in sociology from Columbia University in 1953. The author is 
now a Lecturer in Political Science at the University of Dacca. 

The bulk of the work is contained in Part I, dealing with 
the pre-British social and economic structure. Chapter I dis- 
cusses traditional rural society and ends with a summary of 
some major changes introduced by the British. The next two 
chapters compare European and Indian feudalism and urban 
patterns with the object of showing how and why it was 
that “European feudalisrn gave birth to capitalism while In- 
dian feudalism of its own accord failed to do so” (p. 35). A 
knowledge of Indian history on the part of the reader is 
assumed. In addition to the stability of the traditional social 
structure, the analysis stresses the differences between the Eu- 
ropean and Indian concepts of state power in relation to !and 
and makes much use of Karl A. Wittfogel’s “hydraulic” theory 
of Asian societies. In the fourth chapter, on Moghul society, 
Mr. Karim argues that major economic changes were intro- 
duced by the Moghuls which might have produced social 
change toward a capitalist society if the “incipient native 
bourgeoisie” rather than the British had captured political 
power. He then reviews the rise of new classes in Bengal dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. Both the material and the analvsis 
in Part I are drawn almost entirely from other sources, which 
are quoted at length. The author’s gencralizations are rather 
sweeping and his chapter and section headings somewhat 
grandiose. With all due allowance for the difficulties of se- 
lection, the handling of the material is open to criticism in 
a number of places, as much for what the author chooses to 
exclude as for what he includes. These weaknesses, nowever, 
do not lessen the value of the succeeding chapters 

It is the three brief chapters of Parts II and III which are 
likely to prove of greatest interest to students of modern 
Pakistan. Less analytical and more descriptive, they are at 
best only loosely correlated with the preceding section. In 
Part II the author performs a service in putting together frag- 
mentary materials on early Islamic society and social classes 
under Moghul rule and adds some of his own impressions of 
post-war developments in East Pakistan. (Post-partition peli- 
tical developments in East Pakistan are discussed in the pre- 
face to the book.) In the final chapter (Part III) the results 
of his inquiries in an East Pakistan village are compared with 
bits of evidence (of uneven value) from some other recent 
village studies. On the whole, the writer is candid and ob- 
jective and he does not evade the delicate subject of Muslim 
castes. This chapter is altogether too short (a mere 13 pages) 
but perhaps such brevity was unavoidable because of the 
scarcity of published information. Mr. Karim has contributed 
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an interesting preliminary study of a subject that has long 
been crying for attention by social scientists. He is probably 
the most promising young sociologist in East Pakistan today 
and we look forward to more comprehensive studies from him 
in the future. 


New Haven LELAH DUSHKIN 


PIONEER PEASANT COLONIZATION IN CEYLON. By 
B. H. Farmer. London and New York: Oxford University 
Press (issued under the auspicies of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs). 1957. 387 pp. $8.80. 


For many decades agricultural expansion through “peasant 
land colonization” in the tropical parts of Asia, as well as 
elsewhere, has been a continuing object of interest to the 
world. But, in spite of considerable colonization experimenta- 
tion and actual development in many parts of the world, far 
too little scientific study and writing has been done in the 
field of colonization, particularly its inventory and prospects. 
This new book by B. H. Farmer may well establish itself 
as the standard work on the subject for many years to come. 
In it is incorporated a comprehensive and constructive study 
of recent efforts by the Ceylon Government to encourage and 
promote the col mization by peasant cultivators of the more 
usable parts of the relatively large Dry Zone of the Island, 
which incorporates about two-thirds of its total land area. 

Farmer has studied critically and thoughtfully all of the 
Dry Zone area of Ceylon, with its many developed coloni- 
zation projects and potential project area. He has worked 
officially within the Ceylon governmental structure, where 
official records, both British colonial and present independent 
government, could be viewed in entirety for a fuller under- 
standing of the country’s official hopes and accomplishments 
in the field of government-sponsored colonization. He has also 
traveled and studied peasant colonization in many other coun- 
tries of southern Asia, and is able in various ways to draw 
logical comparisons among them. In his book, Farmer has 
not been content with mere descriptive reporting, nor has he 
apparently anywhere allowed himself to be an uncritical ad- 
vertiser of any group policy or system—he has written wholly 
objectively, with the chips falling where they may. Thus, 
the book should have a sound and professional appeal to those 
primarily concerned with colonization and settlement in Asia 
and also should be equally appealing to a still wider group 
of readers who feel a growing concern over the general prob- 
lems of living standards in all the Asiatic world’s under- 
developed nations today. 

Part I draws a brief sketch of the Dry Zone of Ceylon, 
where most of the country’s colonization projects have been 
and are being developed, as a region steeped in the glory 
of ancient agricultural accomplishments and tormented by 
current difficulties of man’s own making. Part II traces the 
establishment and evolution of the government's existing poli- 
cies for peasant colonization developments in the country. 
Here neither former colonial governments nor present inde- 
pendent governments are given undue praise. Both are criti- 
cized for shortcomings and credited for sound and construc- 
tive thinking and work. Part III, the larger and certainly the 
most thought-provoking section of the book, is a thorough 
treatment of the many interacting forces and situations which 
have accounted for the achievements and problems of Dry 
Zone colonization. The author continues this Part III with 
a realistic assessment of contributions made through peasant 
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colonization to the country’s pressing problem and then con- 
cludes with suggestions for future study and action in Ceylon 
which might well be applicable to related problems in neigh- 
boring countries. 

The principal interacting forces and situations held by the 
author as strongly responsible for many grave problems fac- 
ing today’s Government of Ceylon fall under the topic head- 
ings of (1) physical planning, (2) irrigation planning, (3) 
colonist selection, (4) disease and malnutrition, (5) domestic 
water-supply, (6) land use, (7) economy of the colonist, and 
(8) the social factor. 

In the concluding chapter of the book the author gives a 
very enlightening treatment to “possible alternatives to peas- 
ant colonization as it is at present understood in Ceylon”: 
(1) complete governmental withdrawal from colonization spon- 
sorship, (2) substitution of “village expansion” for “coloni- 
zation,” (3) capitalist, collective, and co-operative farming, 
or (4) ar eclectic solution, in which several different methods 
of agricultural] development and employment expansion might 
be practiced concurrently. 

The author, who is a Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and a University Lecturer in Geography, undertook 
the first field work in 1951, on which this book is largely 
based. In 1955 he was appointed by the Government of Cey- 
lon to a Commission which was charged with reviewing the 
country’s entire land policy and formulating suggestions for 
improvement. Thus he has, through years of close association 
and work, become so intimately acquainted with pioneer 
peasant land colonization in Ceylon, both theoretical and ac- 
tual, as well as acquainted somewhat closely with the whole 
of Asia and its peoples, that his book almost completely 
avoids the small but sometimes very annoying errors of as- 
sumption or fact the foreigner from the West is often so apt 
to commit. 


University of California, Los Angeles Cc. H. MACFADDEN 


INDONESIA’S ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. By Benjamin Higgins. New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 1957. 179 pages. $4.00. 


Professor Higgins’ timely little volume grew out of a dis- 
cussion paper prepared for the Kyoto Conference of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations in November 1954. It is also, its 
author notes, an interim report of the Indonesia Project, 
headed by Higgins, at MIT's Center for International Studies. 
Apart from the fifty-odd pages devoted to appendices, the text 
is divided into two main sections. The first reviews the In- 
donesian economy's adjustment to the collapse of the Korean 
boom from mid-1952 to mid-1956. It provides a useful ac- 
count of the monetary, fiscal and trade policies followed by 
successive Indonesian governments in their efforts to check 
inflation and balance the country’s international accounts. The 
second section approaches the longer-run problems of develop- 
ment by an account oi Indonesia's Five Year Plan covering 
the 1956-1960 period. The salient aggregative aspects of the 
plan are summarized in terms of national and per capita 
income targets (i.e., an increase of about 1.3 percent in per 
capita income per year), total planned public and private in- 
vestment, the intended marginal savings ratio and the implicit 
capital-output coefficient. The project content of the Plan is 
then described in terms of food production, community devel- 
opment, transmigration, smallholder and plantation agricul- 
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ture and small- and large-scale industries. The result is the 
Most complete account of Indonesia’s Plan that has yet ap- 
peared in English. 

Before presenting his concluding evaluation of the Plan, 
Higgins interpolates a number of observations on Indoncsian 
politics and the connection between political stability and eco- 
nomic growth. In the light of recent happenings, his views 
are especially suggestive, though not always consistent. Com- 
menting on the possibilities of an internal revolution, for ex- 
ample, he says at one point (p. 109), “At worst, it is likely 
to be a species of ‘Managerial Revolution’ under the leader- 
ship of a military Junta, but with support of the bureaucracy 
and the police.” But five pages later, he speculates that: “Re- 
sort to violence could lead to a long and bloody civil war, in 
which some foreign power might step in .. .” 

In his concluding evaluation of the Plan itself, Higgins’ re- 
marks are candid and penetrating. He believes, and this re- 
viewer concurs, that the Plan’s “scale is too small. . . . [It] 
involves neither a sacrificial effort for one generation nor an 
early take-off into steady growth. . . . It is doubtful whether 
the plan will do more than keep pace with population growth” 
(pp. 122-124). The Plan’s inadequacies he attributes squarely 
to a failure of Indonesia's political leadership (pp. 124-125). 
Incidentally, in commenting on the possibilities of external 
capital aid if Indonesia were to embark on a more adequate 
development plan, Higgins is in error when he says that “from 
1952 to 1957 [Indonesia] received only technical assistance 
from the United States” (p. 94). In fiscal years 1956 and 
1957, surplus commodity assistance under Public Law +480, 
and a development loan agreement under the Mutual Security 
Act, amounted to over $110 million. 

It is too bad that the usefulness of the book is impaired by 
the lack of an index, but in spite of this, it is one of the 
more informative studies on Indonesian economics to appear 
in recent years. 


The RAND Corporation, Santa Monica CHARLES WOLF, JR. 


AUSTRALIA IN WORLD AFFAIRS 1950-1955. Edited by 
Gordon Greenwood and Norman Harper. Melbourne: F. W. 
Cheshire (for the Australian Institute of International Af- 
fairs) ; New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 1957. 366 
pp. $6.50. 


This book is welcome as the first comprehensive treatment 
of Australia’s foreign relations since World War II. Although 
it emphasizes the period since 1950, most authors were obliged 
to go back in their accounts to the ‘forties or even earlier. 
Indeed, the chapters on the Australian Community and the 
Commonwealth are timeless in the sense that they deal with 
generally valid fundamentals of Australian foreign policy. They 
provide the explanation for several themes which recur through- 
out the book: the lack of interest of the Australian public 
in foreign affairs; the dilemmas arising from the necessity or 
the desire to be on good terms simultaneously with Great 
Britain, the United States, and the Asian neighbors; the frus- 
trations besetting the government of a smaller power in at- 
tempting to get a hearing and heeding of its views; and, 
partly resulting from all these factors, the bi-partisan nature 
of many major policy decisions. These themes are, of course, 
most evident in the chapters dealing with Australia’s relations 
with Asia in general, with India, with the United States, with 
the Commonwealth, and the Suez Canal. But they can be 
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discovered also in the useful chapters dealing with the South- 
west Pacific and the colonial administration in Papua and 
New Guinea. 

In a book so comprehensive and (fortunately) stressing 
analysis and interpretation rather than detailed description, 
there is always room for disagreement with the viewpoints 
expressed. For instance the evidence adduced by Gordon 
Greenwood to support his unshakeable optimism in the con- 
tinuing strength of the Commonwealth could almost as well 
be used to prove the opposite (and is so used by some of the 
contributors). Fred Alexander, in his stimulating essay, can 
deny the existence of “positive racial antagonism” against 
Asians only by discrediting the overwhelming written evidence 
to the contrary as “piecemeal” and as distorting the picture. 
C. P. FitzGerald’s implied claim that Australian foreign policy 
is dominated by U.S. policy is true only on the basis that the 
present Australian government has chosen to adjust its policy 
to that of the United States. Geoffrey Sawer's defence of Dr. 
Evatt's policy at the United Nations (before 1950) will not be 
accepted by many of his countrymen 

The book might have dealt more fully with Japan and 
Indonesia, and some overlapping among various contributors 
might have been avoided. Nevertheless, it provides a good and 
correct survey of Australia’s contemporary foreign relations, 
it is stimulating because the authors express their own view- 
points, and it is vigorously and well written. In other words, 
the book achieves very successfully what it sets out to do. 
University of Minnesota WERNER LEVI 


CORRECTION 


In the first part of the article, “Philippine 
Agrarian Reform under Magsaysay,” by David 
Wurfel (Far Eastern Survey, January 1958), the 
following two corrections should be noted: on page 
11, colurnn one, line 8, the number of FACOMA 
members should be 164,302 (instead of 73,387) ; 
and on page 8, column one, line 41, substitute the 
word “assistance” for the word “provision.” 
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